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{ditorial Notice. 

As the sentiments, objects, and terms of the Circular, are un- 
asual, we appropriate our first columns to such information 
about it. as may be needed bythose who think of subscribing 
for it. We employ no agents to solicit subscriptions. and our 
friends are cautioned against urging any to take the paper Our 
tule ie, not to send it to any one on the application of a third per- 
son, except in special cases where we know the applicant. and are 
sure he is fully authorized. Our wish and request is, that every 
person proposing to subscribe for the Circular, should read the 
entire contents of these first advertising columns and judge for 
himself, without relying on any other representations, wheth- 
er the paper is what he wants. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


OF THE CIRCULAR, 


RELIGION AND SOCIALISM; 
The Religion of the Bible,-<- 
The Socialism of the Primitive Church. 











LEADIN G TOPICS. 


SALVATION FROM SIN, THE GIFT 
of the Gospel. 


‘© Thou shalt call his name Jesus : for he shall save 
his people from their sins.” (Matt. 1: 21.) 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
A. D. 70. or ‘immediately after’ the Destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, at the close of the Bible 
record and the apostolic age. 

‘Verily I say unto you, There be some standing 
here which shall not taste of death, till they see the 

Son of man coming in his kingdom.” (Matt. 16: 28.) 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 
ed in the heavenly Jerusalem by Christ and his 
followers 1800 years ago, and now being extend- 
ed to this world and Hades, uniting :hree worlds 
on the plane of the Second Resurrection. 
‘Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on eartu 

aS IT IS IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6: 10.) 


MIRACLES, A PERPETUAL AGEN- 
cy at the call of Faith; in opposit.on to the in- 
fidel maxim that ‘the Age of Miracles is past.’ 
‘© Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that believeth 

on me, the works that I do shall he de also; and 

greater works than these shall he do, because I go 

unto my Father.”—-John 14: 12. 


COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 
of the Holy Spirit—the Social Order of Lieaven. 
‘© All mine are thine, and thine are inine.”’—Jesus 

Christ. 

DELIVERANCE FROM DISEASE 
and Death, foretold by the Prophets, fulfilled 
by Christ. 

** He will swallow up Dear in Victory.” Isaia’? 








GENERAL PLATFORM 
OF PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES, 
Sovereignty of Jesus Christ, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 
Uo-sovereignty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 


Unity of all Believers, in this world and in Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 


Community of Property of all kinds, with [n- 
spiration for distribution 


Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 


llome Churches and Home Schools. 
Meetings every Evening. 

L.ord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 
Horticulture the leading business forsubsistence 


A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon. and 
devoted to God. 





The reader will find further information about 
the Religion and Socialism of The Circular in the 
easuing Advertisements of Publications, and of the 
Associated Communities at Oneida, Newark, &c. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 


FOR 


BIBLE COMMUNISM 3A Compilation from 
the Annual Reports and other publications 
of the Oneida Association and its Branches ; 
presenting, in connection with their History, 
a summary view of their Religious and Social 
Theories. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 cts. 
Printed and published at the office of The 
Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Contents of Bible Communism. 
PART L.—MATTERS OF FACT. 

Location of the Oneida Association. Number of 
members. Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re- 
ligious views. Form of government. Religious 
exercises. System of Criticism. Schools. Theory 
of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 
nial and parental relations. System of Free La- 
bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 
ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 
Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 
N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 
Vt. Health of the Association. General condi- 
tion of morality and prosperity. 


PART I.—SOCIAL THEORY. 

PRELIMINARIES. 

BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuarrer I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 

Cuavrer Il, Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuarrer III. Showing that Death is to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuavrer IV, Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. , 

Cuarrer V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuarter VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, &c. 

Cuarrer VII. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
going Argument. 


PART Ill.--DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS. 
ConstirutionaL Curis- 
Pau.'s Views 


SALE Al 


Criticism oF CHrisTENDOM. 
rianiry. Tue Bis.e on MaReiace. 
or Marriage. Law or ApDULTERY. 

APPENDIX TO PART [11 —CoLLoquy on 


RUAGE anD Stavery. 


Mar- 


THE BEREAN, A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive 
Churen: an octavo volume of 500 pages.-- 
By J H. Noyes. Price, $1,50 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 

Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil. Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death. Con, 
densation of Life, &c. &c.,—treated strictly according to Bible 
evidence. but developing many new and interesting conclu- 
sions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. All 
who wish to understand Biste Comm: xism—its constitutional 
basis. and prospects of success—should acquaint themselves 
with the contents of this book. 


THE CIRCULAR; Complete files of Vol. 1, 
(Weekly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Semi- 
Weekly,) $2,00. 

THE PERFECTIONIST; Volumes 3, 4, 
and 5. Price $1,00 per Volume. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and 
Defended. By J. 11. Noyes. Price, 6} ets 


ANNUAL REPORTS ; (2d and 34d,) of the 


Onerpa Association. Price 12 1-2 ets. 








Postage of Books,---Bible Communism, 3 
ets. prepaid ; The Berean, 28 cts. prepaid, or 42 cts, 
if not prepaid. 


What Ought to be Done. 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher ot 
mankind, and oughtto use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most command- 
ing instrumentality of instruction. Therefore reli- 
gior ought to lay out its strength notin the pulpit 
but on the press 

8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universalin itsoperation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism--as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for thesamereason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit tothe sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 








posed and are preparing toinstitute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press, 


ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 
= Newark, N. 4. 


Brooklyn, N.Y. Wallingford, Ct, 
Putney, Vt. Cambridge, Vt. 


HAVING A COMMON INTEREST IN ALL THINGS. 


Oneida, N. Y. 


BUSINESS CARDS OF THE COMMUNITIES. 


HE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 
for sale, the following productions of their 
Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz : 


NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 

Consisting of— 

APPLES, the most approved varieties. 

PEARS, do. (Standards & Dwarfs.) 

CHERRIES, 

PLUMS, 

PEACHES, 
Isabella Grape Vines, Raspberries, &c., &c. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


Of the following varieties :--Burr’s New Pine, Large 
Early Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. 
Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS. 


GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 


Usually on hand at THE FLOURING MILL, 
in barrels and sacks; also Buckwuear FLour, in 
sacks--Inptan Meat, Fren, &c. 


RUSTIC FURNITURE, 


Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases, Frames 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides a variety of other 
Garden Furniture. 
STEEL TRAPS, 
Of various sizes and descriptions. 


Dealers, also, in SEWING and SADDLERS’ SILK: 
of the best American manufacture. Merchants 
supplied. 

74 Orders for any of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y., will be 
promptly attended to. 


Oneida, N. Y., 1854. 


§cnoie varieties. 





HE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 
on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 
EXCELLENT FLOUR, 
recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 
munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y. Also, 
CORN, RYE, AND OATS, 
at the usnal prices. 

Tueir Miu has recently been put in good repair, 
and is now doing the regular business of an ordinary 
Grist-mill, with satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 
the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 


BAKER & HALL, Millers. 
Putney, Vt., 1854. 





Community Machine-Shop. 


WM.R.INSLEE & CO. 
MACHINISTS, 


HEDENBERG BUILDINGS, NEWARK, N. J. 








W. R. I. & Co, manufacture Printing Presses, 
(for copper-plate and letter-press printing,) Jewel- 
er’s Tools, Machinists’ Lathes, &c., &c.; and are 
prepared to execute orders for machinery generally 

WM. R. ABRAM C. SMITH. 





INSLEE. 





Community Press. 





PLD IPSS 


THE ‘CIRCULAR’ PRINTING OFFICE 
NO. 43 WILLOW PLACE, 
Neur the Cor. of State-st. 





The undersigned, having recently added to their 
establishment new Presses, and an assortment of 
new Job Type, are prepared to print Cards, La- 
bels, Circulars, Hand-Bills, Bill-Heads, and plain 
and fancy work generally. They will atterd to the 
orders ot friends abroad with pleasure, and can make 
quick returns of work, by means of the various Ex- 
press lines centering in New York, to any part of 
the country. 

#83 Ottice No. 43 Willow Place, near State-street 
(between Columbia and Hicks streets.) 

S. R. LEONARD & CO. 





Central Business Agency. 


George Cracin, General Agent for the Associated 
Communities, offers his services to others who may 
have business in New-York, which they are willing 
tointrust tohim. His acquaintance in the city, and 
the experience and facilities of business which he 
has acquired by his agency for the Communities, en- 
ables him to buy and sell Goods, Produce, Land 
Warrants, &c.. &c., safely and adtantageously. Ad- 
dress ‘Grorct Crain, Box No. 6, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





RAVELING BAGS of convenient styles, thorough- 
ly made of Carpeting and Enameled Cloth. Ladies’ 





Satchels, &c., manufactured and for sale at the Com- 
mune 43 Willow Place . 





Robinson’s Description of the Dead Sea. 


Length and Breadth of the Dead Sea.—In 
constructing a new map of this region, a minute 
and very careful comparison of all the bearin 
taken by us at various points along the whole 
western coast of the Dead Sea, as well as of 
the distances travelled upon our several routes, 
has resulted in fixing the breadth of the sea at 
Ain Jidy at about nine geographical miles.— 
The same minute comparison and cautious con- 
struction, gives likewise for the /ength of the 
Dead Sea about thirty-nine of the like miles; 
Ain Jidy being situated nearly at the middle 
point of the western coast. 

There will therefore be no very essential er- 
ror in estimating the whole length of the Dead 
Sea at Turrty-etecnt or Forty geographical 
miles. My own estimate of its length at the 
time, founded on various data, was about fifty 
common English miles. The length appears 
to vary not less than two or three miles in dif- 
ferent years or seasons of the year, according 
as the water extends up more or less upon the 
flats towards the South. 

From the same point on the shore, we esti- 
mated the height of the western cliffs at 1500 
feet, and that of the highest ridges of the 
eastern mountains lying back from the shore, 
at from 2000 to 2500 feet above the water. 

Form and Character of the Shores.—Burck- 
hardt relates that ‘ the mountains which enclose 
the Ghor, or valley of the Jordan, open con- 
siderably at the northern extremity of the 
Dead Sea, and encompassing it on the W. and 
E. sides, approach again at its S. extremity, 
leaving [afterwards] only a narrow plain be- 
tween them.’ This account is not correct, 
that intelligent traveler did not himself visit 
the sea, und was probably misled by the infor- 
mation of the Arabs. The bed of the Dead 
Sea is only a portion of the Ghor or great val- 
ley, which here retains its usual breadth, and 
does not spread out into an oval form or to a 
larger compass, as is the case around the Lake 
of Tiberias. Its breadth at ’Ain Jidy is much 
the same as opposite to Wady Musa ; certainly 
not greater. Around Jericho indeed, the moun- 
tains do thus retire on both sides; so that the 
valley at that point is not less than eleven or 
twelve miles wide; but they again approach 
each other before they inclose the sea. So far 
as we could perceive, the eastern mountains 
run in nearly a straight course along the whole 
length of the sea. From the western moun- 
tains, Ras el-Feshkhah and the adjacent cliffs 
project obliquely toward the N. K. near the 
northern end of the sea, giving to.the shore in 
that part the same direction, gad contracting 
the breadth both of the sea and valley. At 
the southern end a like contraction is occasioned 
by Hajr Usdum, as above deseribed. Between 
el-Feshkhali and Usdum, the western cliffs run 
in a tolerably direct course about S. 15 deg. W. 

The phenomena around the Dead Sea are 
such as might naturally be expected from the 
character of its waters and of the region round 
about,—a naked solitary desert. _It lies in its 
decp caldron, surrounded by 'ofty cliffs of na- 
ked limestone rock, and exposed for seven or 
eight months in each year to the unclouded 
beams of a burning sun. Nothing therefore 
but sterility and deathlike solitude can be looked 
for upon its shores ; and nothing else also is 
actually found, except in those parts where 
there are fountains or streams of fresh water. 
Such is the case at ’Ain Jidy, in the Ghor 
near the southeast corner of the sea, and on 
the isthmus of the peninsula ; to say nothing 
of the Jordan and the fountains arourd Jericho 
on the North. In all these places there is a 
fertile soil and abundant vegetation ; nor have 
I everseen a more luxuriant growth than at 
’Ain Jidy. Here too were birds in great num- 
bers in the thicket ; aad we saw them frequent- 
ly flying over the sea. The fountain of ’Ain 
Jidy appears to be the main source of sweet 
water upon the western coast, but further to- 
wards the North are the brackish fountains 
’Ain Terabeh, el-Ghuweir, and el-Feshkbah, 
(the last very copious,) in the midst of marshy 
ground along the shore covered with caves and 
reeds, and furnishing a retreat to an abundance 
of frogs. The coasts of the sea have also been 
inhabited from time immemorial, and are yet 
so in a degree ; Jericho, ’Ain Jidy, und the 
southern Ghor are still the abodes of men ; and 
if this is now less the case than formerly, the 
cause is to be sought rather in the altered cir- 
cumstances and relations of social life, than in 
the nature of the country or the sea, 

I have adduced all these particulars in ordot 
to show, that the stories so long current of th. 
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pestiferous nature of the Dead Sea and its wa- 
ters, are a mere fable. We were for five days 
in the vicinity of its shores ; and. nowhere per- 
ceived either noisome smell or noxious vapor 
arising from its bosom. Our Arabs too had 
never seen or heard of any such appearance. 
Smoke we had indeed often seen from the high 
ground above, proceeding from Arab encamp- 
ments or the preparation of charcoal. There 
must also naturally be an immense evaporation 
from the sea itself, in consequence of its low 
position and exposure to the summer heats ; 
and this again cannot but occasionally affect 
the clearness of the atmosphere around. But 
the character of this evaporation cannot well 
be different from that of any other lake in sim- 
ilar circumstances. 

The Egyptian heat of the climate, which is 
found throughout the whole Ghor, is in itself 
unhealthy ; and, in connection with the marsh- 
es, gives rise in summer to frequent intermit- 
tent fevers; so that the Ghawarineh, or proper 
inhabitants of the Ghor, including the people 
of Jericho, are a feeble and sickly race. But 
this has no necessary connection with the Dead 
Sea, as such; and the same phenomena might 
probably exist in at least an equal degree, were 
the waters of the lake fresh and limpid, or even 
were there here no lake at all. 


The mineral productions around the sea 
have often been described. The body of the 
mountains is everywhere limestone ; excepting 
Usdum, which is of rock salt, and will be here- 
after described. [ am not aware that the dark 
basaltic stones, so frequent around the lake of 
Tiberias, have ever been discovered in this vi- 
cinity. There is however a black, shining 
stone, found at the northern extremity of 
the sea, which partially ignites in the fire, 
and emits a bituminous smell. We saw 
some of this in descending from Ras el- 
Feshkhah to the plain. ‘'t is used in Je- 
rusalem for the manufacture of rosaries and 
other little articles. Sulphur is found in various 
parts; we picked up pieces of it as large as a 
walnut near the northern shore; and the 
Arabs said it was found in the sea near ’Ain 
el Feshkhah in lumps as large as a man’s fist. 
They find itin sufficient quantities to make 
from it their own gunpowder. Near Usdum 
we afterwards picked up small lumps of nitre. 
All these circumstances testify to the volcanic 
nature of the whole region; and this is also 
confirmed by the warm fountains of ’Ain Jidy 
and el-Feshkhah on the west, and the hot sul- 
phur springs of the ancient Callirhoé on the 
eastern coast. Three weeks before, one of our 
friends, the Rev. Mr. Hebard, had picked up a 
large piece of pumice stone ona small knoll 
near the mouth of the Jordan. 


One of the most singular circumstances in 
the character of the Dead Sea, is the deep de- 
pression of its level below that of the Mediter- 
ranean. This has been detected only within 
the last few years. Messrs. Moore and Beke 
were the first to notice it, in March 1837, by 
means of the boiling point of water; in this 
way they found the licpeation to be about 500 
English feet. A month or two later the care- 
ful barometrical measurements of Schubert 
gave the depression of the sea at 598.5 Paris 
feet ; that of Jericho being 527.7 feet. The 
very great descent which we found from Car- 
mel to the cliffs over ’Ain Jidy, and the im- 
mense depth of the sea below, point to a like 
result. But so great is the uncertainty in all 
such partial measurements and observations, 
(as evinced in the like case of the Caspian Sea, ) 
that the question can never be decided with 
exactness, until the intervening country shall 
have been surveyed, and the relative level of 
the two seas trigonometrically ascertained. — 
To such an undertaking no great obstacle would 
probably exist. 


Character of the Waters.—The buoyancy 
ef the waters of the Dead Sea, avcording to 
our experience, has already been described ; 
and this shown to accord with the testimony of 
ancient writers, It is occasioned by the great 
specific gravity of the water, arising from the 
heavy solution of various salts contained in it, 
ehiefly those of magnesia and soda. But the 
weight and proportions of this solution, and of 
course the specific gravity, would seem to vary 
somewhat in different parts of the sea, and at 
different seasons of the year. A portion of 
water taken from near the mouth of the Jor- 
dan, might be expected to be at all times less 
strongly saturated, than an other from the vi- 
einity of ’Ain Jidy; and during the winter 
season, when the sea is filled by the rains and 
its level raised several feet, its waters are natu- 
rally more diluted than in autumn, after having 
been for months subjected to the process of 
evaporation under a burning sun. These con- 
siderations mav serve to account in part for the 
different results which have been obtained by 
chemical analysis. * * * * * * * 


T have already alluded to the fact, that the 


during and after the rainy season, than in the 
summer and autumn, after they have been for 
months evaporated under the burning heat of 
au unclouded sun. The high bank of pebbles 
and gravel at ’Ain Jidy has been mentioned ; 
and we afterwards saw at the southern end of 
the sea traces of its high-water mark, more than 
an hour South of its limit at the time; indi- 
cating that its level must be sometimes ten or 
fifteen feet higher than when we saw it in May. 
This is readily accounted for by the vast quan- 
tity of water brought into it during the rainy 
season, not only from the North, but also from 
the South and from the mountains along its 
sides. The quantity of rain which falls in 
Palestine varies greatly in different years ; and 
according to this the basin of the Dead Sea 
becoming more or less full, is subjected to 
great variation ina course of years. When 
the rainy season is at an end, the evaporization 
is sufficiently powerful to more than counterbal- 
ance the influx from the Jordan, and thus again 
reduce the level of the sea. During the pre- 
ceding winter, less rain had fallen than is usual. 

The strong evaporization from the sea also 
causes it to deposit its salts, particularly io 
summer, on various parts of the shore ; from 
which the Arabs obtain their chief supply for 
their families and their flocks. That obtained 
in the Birket el-Khulil, south of ’Ain Jidy, 
has already been mentioned ; anda place was 
afterwards pointed out to us at the N. W. cor- 
ner of the sea, where it is also gathered. Irby 
and Mangles found Arabs on the north side of 
the isthmus of the peninsula, ‘ peeling off a 
solid surface of salt several inches in thickness, 
and loading it on asses.’ The same deposit is 
doubtless found on other parts of the coast. 

* * * . * * 

Asphaltwm.—Our Arabs picked up along the 
shore small pieces of bitumen, asphaltum, (Ar- 
abic el-Hummar,) whieh we brought away.— 
Our Sheikh of the Ta’amirah told (as a report) 
the same story of its origin, which was heard 
by Seetzen and Burckhardt, viz., that it flows 
down the face of a precipice upon the eastern 
shore, until a large mass is collected, when 
from its weight or some shock it breaks off and 
falls into the sea. The Shiekh of the Jehalin, 
who afterwards accompanied us to Wady Musa, 
related the same report; assigning the place 
on the North of the peninsula. It cannot of 
course be South of the isthmus ; for the road 
travelled by Irby and Mangles and their party 
passes all the way at the foot of the rocks along 
the shore. Nor isit probable that any such 
spot exists further North; we had the east- 
ern coast very distinctly in sight for two days, 
as we travelled along the western shore, and 
examined it continually with our glasses; so 
that any such marked point upon the rocks 
would hardly have escaped our notice. All 
agreed, that there was nothing of the kind upon 
the western coast. 

More definite and trustworthy was the ac- 

count which the Arabs gave us of the appear- 
ance of the bitumen in the sea. They be- 
lieve that it thus appears only after earthquakes. 
The Sheikhs above mentioned, both of the Ta’ 
amirah and Jehalin, related that after the earth- 
quake of 1834, a large quantity of asphaltum 
was cast upon the shore near the S. W. part of 
the sea; of which the Jehalin brought about 
sixty Kuntars into market. My companion 
also remembered that in that year, a large 
amount had been purchased by the Frank mer- 
chants at Beirut. During the last year also, 
after the earthquake of Jan. Ist, 1837, a large 
mass of bitumen (one said like an island, an- 
other like a house) was discovered floating on 
the sea, and was driven aground on the west 
side, not far to the north of Usdum. The Je- 
halin and the inhabitants of Yutta swam off to 
it, and cut it up with axes, so as to bring it 
ashore. The Ta’amirah heard of it, and went 
to getashare. They found seventy men al- 
ready upon and around it. It was carried off 
by camel-loads, partly up the pass of ’Ain 
Jidy, and sold by the Arabs for four Piastres 
the Rutl or pound. The share of the Ta’ 
amirah brought them more than 500 dollars, 
while others sold to the amount of two or three 
thousand dollars. Except in those two years, 
the Sheikh of the Jebalin, a man fifty years 
old, had never known of bitumen appearing in 
the sea, nor heard of it from his fathers. 
The above information may serve to illustrate 
the account of Josephus, that ‘the sea in many 
places sends up black masses of asphaltum, 
which float on the surface, having the torm and 
size of headless oxen.’ Diodorus Siculus also 
relates that the bitumen is thrown up in masses, 
covering sometimes two or three plethra, and 
having the appearance of islands. 





The Biblee-A good Testimony. 
The N. Y. Times in an article highly commend- 
ing a review in the Presbyterian Quarterly of the 
book entitled ‘Types of Mankind,’ in which the 





evel of the waters cf tae Dead Sea is higher 


Bible doctrine of the unity of the human race is 


assailed, has the following sensible paragraph on 
the subject of the Bible: 

“One would think that it was time for this 
quarrel between natural science and the Bible to 
haye an end. The historical, miraculous, and 
moral evidences of the truth of the scriptures are 
as perfect as arguments can make them. These 
proofs have borne every trial, and stood all sorts 
of tests. The progress of civilization has only 
added to their strength, and the advance of scien- 
tific inquiry, whenever it has been genuine and 
rational, has confirmed the common faith in their 
entire conclusiveness. Scripture stands on its 
own ground, and is secure against any successful 
assault. These sideway attacks are utterly out 
of place. If the Bible is to be impugned, go at it 
in its own department of evidences. There is 
some sense, whatever may be thought of the piety, 
in such a mode of warfare. It, at least, proposes 
to assail the defendant in its own fortress. We 
have no idea that any objections to the authen- 
ticity of the Bible are worth a farthing. But if 
men are not content with evidences, that have 
the sanction of all enlightened human experience 
and the uniform endorsement of centuries, let 
them come right up in front of the question and 
debate its true issues.” 
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The Importance of Time. 

‘Time is precious’—‘ Time is money’—' Time is 
study,’ and ‘ Time is reputation,’ are mottos which 
express the sense that different classes of persons 
have of the value of time; but a more common 
motto with Circularians hitherto has been—‘ Why 
should we heed the flight of time?’ The gospel 
of holiness in taking away from believers the fear 
of death necessarily places them in a different re- 
lation to time from those who bemoan its fleetness, 
and ‘the shortness of life.’ But the considera- 
tion that there is an eternity of time before us 
is no sufficient reason why we should not make 
the best use of the present. The same spirit 
which bade the disciples ‘ gather up the fragments 
that nothing be lost,’ would lead us to profitably 
make use of all the ‘ fragments’ of time. 


How can we best save and spend time? We 
should seek to save time—not from any legal or 
mercenary motive, but that we may best spend it 
in the service of Christ and for his glory. We 
might work all the time, or study all the time, or 
preach all the time, but neither of these courses 
would please the Lord. To make either of these 
things the one business of life would be con- 
temptible in view of the great purpose of God 
concerning man, which is that every passion and 
faculty of his nature shall help fill up the time 
with something useful, and that at the same time 
carries with it the element of attraction. Perhaps 
when we understand more of the music of exis- 
tence we shall come to the conclusion, that the 
greater part of our time should be spent in prais- 
ing God. David, the ‘man after God’s own 
heart,’ spent much of his time in this way. This 
would be somewhat different from the Franklinite 
method! 

Some one has said, that the true function of life 
is to bear fruit unto God ; and the fruit which is 
acceptable to him is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
thanksgiving and praise. Time is well spent when, 
on the one hand, it is directed by these influences, 
and when, on the other hand, it is producing them, 

But to return: all the improvements of the 
age are improvements for saving time. They ena- 
able a man to travel in one day as far as he could 
once have traveled in a week, and in many ways 
they quadruple the value of time. If a man then 
would be ‘up with the times,’ he should find out 
as fast as possible how to economize time in rela- 
tion toall his affairs. Time is lost or misspent in 
a great variety of ways—in idle conversation ; by 
indecision; by forgetfulness, inconsiderateness, 
carelessness, double-mindedness, ‘ puttering,’ &c. 
The different ways of spending time might be 
classified as follows: 

1. Time worse than lost—spent in injurious ac- 
tion. 

2. Time lost—spent in doing rothing. 

3. Time partly saved—spent in useful action of 
an inferior kind. 

4. Time fully saved—spent in doing the best 
thing possible, with the whole heart. 

—It would be well for every person to occa- 
sionally inquire how much of his time is ‘lost,’ or 
‘worse than lost,’ and to set before himself the 
attainment of ‘fully saving? all his time—of doing 
each moment the best possible thing. 





Room for Free Thought. 


How to dispose of the Mormons, is a problem of 
no small interest and importance in the political 








economy of our country. They are fast increas- 


ing in numbers and strength, and bid fair to be- 
come one of the ‘powers that be.’ A few more 
years, and they will have reached the number 
requisite to form a State; when they will be le- 
gally entitled to choose their own governor, and 
frame their own laws. The probability is that 
they will not submit to be governed by any one 
outside of their church, and will resist any in- 
novation on their right to free legislation ; so that 
the question alternates between the expediency 
of using force to bring them into subjection to 
the government, or leaving them to develop them- 
selves as they choose. 

This subject has been agitated in Congress, and 
some have urged the immediate necessity of re- 
ducing this people into submission to popular 
customs, by the use, if necessary, of force. This: 
however, has been objected to, as likely to involve 
the country in a civil war, probably severe and 
protracted, as the Mormons have a well-trained 
legion of soldiers, besides the advantage of po- 
sition. And public opinion, we think, generally 
inclines toward the more liberal course of letting 
them alone, judging that if their foundation sys- 
tem of life is rotten, the entire superstructure 
will sooner or later fall. However, the question 
of their disposition continues to excite attention, 
and now we hear of the contemplated nomination 
of a government successor to Brigham Young, the 
Mormon chief; though we think the proposed 
move will hardly be taken. 

We incline to the liberal view of the matter.— 
Give the Mormons all the room they wish, and 
let them stand or fall as their social position 
proves vital or otherwise, without attempting to 
regulate and shape their course by the plumb and 
rule of extraneous force. Though we believe the 
Mormons to be deluded, we should much rather 
see them enjoy a temporary triumph, than to wit- 
ness the supremacy of the spirit which would 
suppress free thought and free speech, even in the 
case of gross error, because it chances to invade 
the sanctity of old-established custom and habit. 
Error, in expansion, only weakens its centre, and 
swells, like a soap-bubble, but to burst. How 
short-sighted, then, to use suppressive means to 
effect the result which, at best, can be delayed 
but a short time! Success, we say, to freedom 
of opinion—freedom (if necessary to prepare the 
way for true freedom,) of error to develop itself 
and die; but above all, and as the ultimate con- 
summation, freedom for the gospel of truth and 
righteousness to expand, and grow into all fullness 
and beauty. 


Matters of Mention, 

—A disturbance has lately occurred at Havan- 
na, which indicates that there is a growing dis- 
affection among the people of the Island, toward 
the government. The captor of Gen. Lopez has 
lately been assassinated, the assassin succeeding 
in making his escape. The parading of the entire 
police force on the occasion of the funeral, by the 
order of the government, so irritated the people 
that a quarrel ensued between them and the po- 
lice, in which several were killed and wounded.— 
Quiet was restored by calling out large bodies of 
troops; but the subject was commented upon in 
terms by no means favorable to Gen. Concha.— 
A letter writer remarks, ‘such commotions 
against the Government were unknown before 
the present year,’ and that ‘this is the second 
disturbance during the last four months.’ 


—The Syracuse and Binghampton Railroad, 
just completed, was formally opened last Thurs- 
day in the usual manner, by running excursion 
trains back and forth between the two cities.— 
The Tribune states that the excursionists from 
Binghaipton to Syracuse were followed by a train 
of fifty cars laden with Pennsylvania coal. The 
road is 80 miles in length, and passes through the 
counties of Onondaga, Cortlandt, and Broome. 

—An imperial commission has been constituted 
by the French Government, for the purpose of 
collecting the correspondence of Napoleon Bona- 
parte. .$]I the public archives of the country are 
to be examined for such documents as may in any 
way refer to him, and official letters are to be 
addressed to all foreign governments, requesting 
copies of any correspondence with the Emperor 
which they may possess. The results of ell these 
inquires are to be arranged and edited, and pub- 
lished at the expense of the government. 

—A difficulty has arisen between the Trustees 
and Bishop of a Catholic church in Newport, Ky. 
It originated from the erection by the latter, of 
a schvol-house on a church lot, without the con- 
sent of the former. The trustees applied for and 
obtained an injunction. 


—A letter from Dr. Isaac I. Hayes, surgeon to 
the Arctic Expedition under the command of Dr, 
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Kane, dated at Proven, Baffin’s Bay, July 20, 
1853, gives the latest intelligence that has thus 
far been received from that daring band of adven- 
turers. Proven is, with onc exception, the most 
northern Danish settlement on the coast of Green- 
jand, and is, as the letter says, ‘on the threshold 
of the great barrier of Melville Bay.’ From this 
point they were to push direct for Smith’s Sound, 
at the extreme head of Baffin’s Bay, penetrating 
into that inlet as far as the ice would permit.— 
Here they expected to be frozen in during the 
nine winter months, during which the search for 
Sir John Franklin was to be made, and for which 
active preparations were then goingon. Some 
expectations have been entertained of Dr. Kane’s 
return this fall, but it is now so late in the season 
that it is given up. It is supposed that the sum- 
mer has not been sufficiently open for them to 
extricate themselves from the ice, and consequently 
they will have to stay out another long winter. 

—The papers announce that Antoinette L. 
Browne, who has attained some celebrity as an 
advocate of Woman’s Rights, and officiated as 
a pastor ofa church in Central New York, has 
lately become by marriage Mrs. Dr. James H. 
Merritt. ‘A happy union of preaching and prac- 
tice” says the Post. 

—Dr. Hayes’ letter from the Arctic Expedition 
mentions coffee as the ‘welcoming cup,’ in the Dan- 
ish settlements far up on the coast of Greenland, 
quite to the verge of human habitation. It is the 
custom of the cuast from the Governor’s house tu 
the Esquimauy’s hut, to set it before strangers ; and 
‘good coffee do they make,’ says the writer.— 
The universality of this beverage is wonderful— 
it is the welcoming cup in the tropical east and in 
the frigid neighbourhood of the pole. 





More about Sir John Franklin. 

The Montreal papers furnish some further par- 
ticulars in reference to the discovery of Sir John 
Franklin’s party, from which we gather the follow- 
ing facts: In the spring of 1850 a party of about 
forty white men were seen by some Esquimaux 
Indians, who were killing seals on an island called 
King William’s Land, travelling southward over 
the ice, and dragging boats with them. The In- 
dians were made to understand by signs that their 
ships had been crushed by the ice, and that they 
were going where they hoped to finddeer. They 
purchased a seal from the Esquimaux, and from 
their thin and hungry appearance were supposed 
to be getting short of provisions, A little later 
in the season the bodies of about thirty whites 
were discovered on the main land, and five more 
on a neighboring island. about a day’s journey 
northwest of a large stream supposed to be Back’s 
Great Fish River. Some of the bodies were 
buried, some were in tents under a boat, and sev- 
eral lay scattered around. One of them was sup- 
posed to be an officer, as he had a telescope 
strapped over his shoulders, anda double bar. 
relled gun underneath him. From the mutilated 
state of the bodies, it was thought probable that 
some of the latest survivors had resorted to can- 
nibalism as a means of prolonging Jife. There was 
abundance of ammunition found near them. The 
watches, telescopes, compasses, &c., of the party 
were supposed to be all broken up by the natives. 
as pieces of these articles were in their possession, 
together with silver spoons and forks. Such of 
them as could be obtained are to be forwarded to 
london. We may add, however, that Dr. Rae did 
not obtain his information direct from the native 
Esquimaux, who had seen the remains of the 
whites, but from a party who had communicated 
with them. 





A Perspective View. 

When a young artist commences his career, if 
he has any talent, he is sure to make at first 
pretty rapid progress. His figures rapidly lose 
their awkwardness of outline, and approach the 
beautiful proportions of their models—his colors, 
if a painter, gain in warmth and naturalness, and 
his shading becomes daily more bold and effec- 
tive. Admiring friends crowd around, and pro- 
nounce him a ‘genius,’ as their glad eyes mark 
his progress from day today. But by and by 
his pace seems to slacken, and after a while he 
appears to remain for months almost in statu quo. 
Some, perhaps, will be disappointed in him. But 
has he really ceased to advance? Nay rather, he 
is advancing faster than before, for he has reached 
those deeper mysteries, which may occupy a life- 
time to explore, and whose solution gives its elec- 
trifying power to true genius. The workings of 
Passion, the look of love, the eye of thought, the 
portrayal of all the phases of the human heart in 
the outward form, these are things which cannot 
be learned without time and patience. 

A person moving away from us down a long 
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avenue of trees, would seem, like the young stu- 
dent of art, to move fast, but far in the distance 
he would appear to be stationary, though perhaps 
proceeding faster than before. So it is in all im- 
provement, so it is in our religious experience.— 
There are things which meet us at the gate, that 
are quickly learnt, and the first advances towards 
breaking away the roughness of our external 
characters are quickly made. But when we come 
to those more interior processes, which are 
necessary to develope our inner life, and fit our 
souls to give expression to the ‘ One altogeth- 
er lovely,’ they take time; and if our growth 
is not so manifest as at first. it is no cause of dis- 
couragement to ourselves, or others for us, but 
rather a good sign that we are learning the deep- 
er mysteries of God. We have confidence, that 
‘He which hath begun a good work in us will 
perform it until the day of Jesus Christ,’ and if 
we are faithful to his leadings, whether we can see 
it or not, we know that we are improving. 





From our Correspondence Drawer. 

Putney Commune, Oct. 16, 1854.—The Bible- 
game as practiced by the other Communes, has 
become inaugurated with us also, asa morning 
sacrifice to God, and as a daily means of spiritual 
improvement, and of growing unity and fellow- 
ship one with another in the truth. Paul says to 
Timothy, that ‘all scripture is given by inspira- 
tion of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for 
reproof, for correction, for instruction in right- 
eousness; that the man of God may be perfect 
thoroughly furnished to every good work.’ This 
we believe—and by attention to the rule of 
‘minding the same thing’ in reference to the 
study of the Bible, we find his words verified.— 
I am very sensible of increasing faith in God and 
warmth of heart towards his children—towards 
all who have ever served him, by this means of 
acquaintance with their history, and their charac- 
ter. 

We have gone through the New Testament— 
occasionally taking a lesson in the Old. Lately 
we have begun the Old at the first of Genesis, and 
by concentrated attention through this mode of 
study, find the simple, inspired history of the 
creation, with the events of the antediluvian 
world, invested with new charms of novelty and 
romance, besides being full of instruction in right- 
eousness, showing God’s estimate of faith and 
obedience, and his displeasure at evil. 

The narrative of Abraham, the twelve patri- 
archs, and the acts and character of Moses, con- 
nected with the history of the children of Israel, 
in their exodus from Egypt and miraculous pas- 
sage through the Red sea, their peculiar vicissi- 
tudes in the journey of forty years in the wil- 
derness, &c., &c., all appear in a new light, and 
present new points of interest from being contem_ 
plated in the atmosphere of faith and social har- 
mony, to what they ever did by isolated perusal. 

We anticipate much pleasure and profit the ap- 
proaching winter, not only in the Bible-game and 
study, but in the use of all the various means of 
improvement afforded by aggregation. by sympa- 
thy, and by spiritual insight and social harmony 
and unity. So we say heartily, God speed the 
Bible-game and Bible Communism, its basis and 
complement. M. L. W. 


Oneida Commune, October 22.—I had some 
conversation the other day, with an outside 
friend, who enquired our success in the Com- 
munity enterprise. After several of the usu- 
al inquiries as to our number, property, dining- 
room customs, &e, he said, ‘ Do youget along with- 
out quarreling?’ I told him wedid. ‘ Don’t your 
women quarrel?’ No sir. ‘ Well Ido not see 
how fifty women can live together without quar- 
reling.’ I tuld him we were Bible Christians, and 
trusted in the grace of the gospel to save us from 
quarreling. Said he, ‘That is true; Christians— 
Christians will not quarre).’ This struck me as 
the speaking out of a sentiment deep in many 
hearts ; but why should it be thought so incredi- 
ble to find a company of real Christians, and again 
why should it be expected as a matter of course, 
that if a body of persons attempt to have commu- 
nity of interests and live together they will quar- 
rel? The tables should be turned, and the ques- 
tion asked how it is possible for fifty women to 
live together without loving each other. 

‘* Let dogs delight to bark and bite, 

For God hath made them so; 


Let bears and lions grow] and fight, 
For ’tis their nature too.” 


But men and women, and certainly Christian 
men and women, have inherited better natures. 
All with one consent are ready to acknowledge 
that to dwell together in harmony and love is 





beautiful; but then comes up the persuasion 





that it is too beautiful and good to be true. Nay, 
as believers in Jesus Christ, and as the founda- 
tion of all our hope for humanity, we revolt from 
the bondage of this assertion, and maiztain that 
the lovely and beautiful is the true and natural. 
‘Live together without quarreling!’ indeed! 
When unbelief 1s dispelled, and we yield to the 
influences of Christ, the ‘Sun of righteousness,’ 
we can no more live together without loving 
one another, than the leaves and flowers can re- 
frain from bursting forth beneath the advancing 
rays of the summer sun. KR. H. H. 


Drummondville, C. W., Oct. 20, .—Not having 
visited this place for about a year, I am surprised 
to see the many improvements going on. Tall for- 
ests have been laid low to give place to railroads, 
which are now traversed by swift trains bearing 
thousands of living beings through the fertile parts 
of Canada. I will not enter into particulars, but 
some of the improvements in gardens near the 
Falls look very pleasing to me, especially as no 
frosts have yet touched the tenderest flowers in 
this neighborhood. A high bank enclosing a fine 
flat, which seems designed forva garden to grace 
the Falls, is being terraced or formed into steps 
in places. This, when adorned with vines and or- 
namental plants, will be a great addition to the 
beauty of the place. The flat between this bank 
and the bank of the river, is well adapted for 
garden purposes. It never suffers from drought, 
being frequently watered by the spray from the 
Falls; and besides numerous springs flowing from 
the foot of the bank can be turned in any direc- 
tion to water the land. Trees and vegetables grow 
here very fast. Flowers are now looking as fresh 
and fair as after a fine July rain. Dahlias of rich 
color and rare beauty are blooming in great pro- 
fusion, Petunias, Verbenas, Phlox Drummondis, 
Panzies, Roses, and many other gay ornaments 
of the garden, are smiling on all around as if 
proud of their beauty and number. 

The contrast between isolation and selfishness, 
and Community life, never was so great and mani- 
fest to me as it now appears. I can say with the 
spirit of David, One day under the smile of 
God’s love with united hearts, is better than a 
thousand. I had rather be a door-keeper in the 
house of my friends, than dwell in palaces of the 
selfish. O & 





Tue Latest Scripture Quotation.—The fol- 
lowing heads a sentimental effusion in the New 
York Leader: 

“The wind bloweth as it listeth, and we hear 
the sound thereof. but know not whence it cometh, 
nor whither it goeth; even soit is with the 
Spirit of man.—Jkrsus Curist.” 





Bible Game Notes. 

The apostle James says, ‘ Abraham be- 
lieved God, and it was imputed unto him 
for righteousness ; and he was called the 
Friend of God.’ Recurring to Abraham’s 
history in Genesis, we find it said that 
‘he believed in the Lord, and the Lord 
counted it to him for righteousness ;’ but 
that he was called the friend of God, is 
not found in the same connection, or any 
where in Genesis. There are two other 
places in the Bible, however, which James 
could have referred to for what he added. 
In 2 Chronicles 20: 7, king Jehoshaphat 
uses the following language in prayer: 
‘Art not thou our God, who didst drive 
out the inhabitants of this land before 
thy people Israel, and gavest it to the 
seed of Abraham thy friend for ever ?’ 
Again in Isaiah 41: 8, the Lord in the 
mouth of the prophet says, ‘ But thou 
Israel art my servant, Jacob whom I have 
chosen, the seed of Abraham my friend.’ 

This discovery is interesting, as show- 
ing James’ minute knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures. His intimacy with the Scriptures 
again confirms his truthfulness and sin- 
cerity. This obscure quotation is good 
evidence of the genuineness of his epistle 
—that it was a sincere letter, written by 
the one who professes to write it. Indeed 
the numerous quotations from the Old 
Testament, by the writers of the New, 
attest the genuineness and sincerity of 
their writings, as many of these quota- 
tions are too intricate and nice, to have 
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been used by the hand of imposture. 

Jehoshaphat’s beautiful conception 
that Abraham was the friend of God, was 
doubtless drawn from the account of his 
frequent and familiar conversation with 
God, and perhaps particularly from the 
friendly course that God took with him 
in respect to the destruction of the cities 
of the plain. ‘The Lord said, shall I hide 
from Abraham that thing which I do ?’ 
He confided in him and consulted with 
him asa friend ; and we may almost say, 
deferred to his judgment. When he ‘had 
left communing with Abraham, he went 
his way” There is an elevation and dig- 
nity in the title conferred on Abraham, if 
we study its sense, that is superior we 
think, to any that other men have re- 
ceived. 


The thirty-fourth chapter of Isaiah is 
a bold and terrific description of the de- 
struction of Idumea or Edom, a nation 
that provoked the special judgment of 
God, by a uniform course of hostility to 
his people. Ia this description we have 
a specimen of oriental style and latitude 
of figure, worth studying. ‘My sword 
shall be bathed in heaven: behold it shall 
come down upon Idumea, and the people 
of my curse to judgment. The sword of the 
Lord is filled with blood, it is made fat 
with fatness, and with the blood of lambs 
and goats, with the fat of the kidneys of 
rams : for the Lord hath a sacrifice in Boz- 
rah, and a great slaughter in the land of 
Idumea. The streams thereof shall 
be turned into pitch, and the dust thereot 
into brimstone, and the land thereof shall 
become burning pitch. It shall not be 
quenched night nor day ; the smoke there- 
of shall go up for ever: from generation 
to generation it shall lie waste; none 
shall pass through it for ever and ever.’— 
But what we wished to call attention to 
particularly is the 4th verse: ‘All the 
hosts of heaven shall be dissolved, and the 
heavens shall be rolled together asa scroll; 
and all their hosts shall fall down, as the 
leaf falleth off from the vine, and asa 
falling fig from the fig tree.’ Here very 
similar language is applied to the down- 
fall of Edom, that in the New Testament 
is used to describe the destruction of Je- 
rusalem. Of course the Jews did not 
understand it literally in the first instange, 
and to their understanding there is no 
doubt that the figure of the heavens being 
rolled together as a scroll, the stars. of 
heaven falling, &c., as well of that of the 
land burning forever and ever, was meére- 
ly high-wrought language intended to 
convey the best idea that oriental lan- 
guage could convey of the judgment of 
God. 





The Promise. 
The great promise to prayer is the 


gift of the Spirit of truth. It is called 
the ‘promise of the Father.’ Peter said 


on theday of Pentecost, in the flow of 
his inspiration, ‘This Jesus hath God 
raised up, whereof we all are witnesses ; 
therefore being by the right hand of God 
exalted, and having received the promise 
of the Holy Ghost, he hath shed forth 
this which ye now see and hear. (See 
also Acts 2: 38, 39, and 8: 20, Eph. 1: 
13.) Christ presented it as the glorious 
result of his returning to the Father, 
that he would send his disciples the Com- 
forter, the Spirit of truth. For this he 
promised to‘ pray the Father :’ he ‘re- 





ceived it of the Father.’ When he said, 
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© Mount Sinai, ‘in Arabia,’ as Paul else- 








ask and ye shall receive,’ his thoughts 
were evidently on this promise: ‘If ye 


then, being evil, know how to give good 
gifts unto your children, how much more 
shall your Heavenly Father give his Holy 
Spirit to'them that ask him.’ This gift 
included all good things. In a special 
sense it was not given till Christ was 
glorified. The disciples were to wait for 
it. ‘When he ascended up on high, he 
led captivity captive and gave gifts un- 
to men.’ 

The most glorious operation of the 
Spirit of Truth is to give us a knowledge 
of God ; to fulfil the New Covenant, which 
promises that ‘all shall know the Lord 
from the least to the greatest.’ Christ 
‘says, ‘He shall glorify me, for he shall 
receive of mine and shall show it unto 
you. All things that the Father hath 
are mine; therefore said I that he shall 
take of mine, and shall show it unto you.’ 
The world by wisdom know not God, but 
‘ the Spirit searcheth all things, even the 
deep things of God.’ ‘No man can say 
that Jesus is Lord but by the Holy 
Ghost.’ The knowledge of God is all 
that we need to be saved ; ‘ beholding as 
in a glass the glory of the Lord, we are 
ehanged into the same image from glory 
to glory, as by the Spirit of the Lord. See 
2 Cor. 4: 6, 2 Pet. 1: 2,3. Paul count- 
ed all things but loss for the eacellency 
of the knowledge of Christ Jesus, * * * 
that he night know him,’ &c. The whole 
train of sin came in through not retain- 
ing the knowledge of God. 

‘This is life eternal, to know the on- 
ly true God, and Jesus Christ whom he 
has sent,’ In many other passages the 
connection between eternal life and the 
Spirit of truth may be traced. The Com- 
forter was to ‘abide with the disciples 
forever, 

The freedom and liberality of the 
promises to give the Holy Spirit, are 
worthy of the glory and beneficence of 
God,—worthy of that love which first 
gave his Son to die for us. ‘Ask, and 
ye shall receive.’ ‘If any man thirst, let 
him come unto me and drink ; he that 
believeth on me, as the Scripture hath 
said, out of his belly shall flow rivers of 
living water.’ A true prayer for the 
Spirit of truth can proceed only from a 
heart seeking improvement, for it is a 

_ spirit that searcheth the thoughts and 
intents of the heart, and convinces of sin 
and of judgment, as well as of righteous- 
ness—so that in reality, God’s bounty 
does not cast pearls before swine. 


Analysis of a Text. 

“Ye are come unto Mount Zien, and unto the 
city of the hving God, the heavenly Jerusalem, 
and to an innumerable company of angels, to the 
general assembly and church of the first-born 
which are written in heaven, and to God. the 
Judge of all, and to the spirits of just men 
made perfect, and to Jesus the mediator of the 
‘New Covenant. and to the blood of sprinkling, 
Shat speaketh better things than that of Abel.” 
Heb. 12: 22—24. 

This text is antithetical, exhibiting 
the spiritual privileges and attainments 
peculiar to the Christian dispensation, in 
contrast from those of the Jewish. The 
whole passage ranges from the 18th verse 
to the 29th. It will beara careful and 
meditative perusal. Paul abounds in strik- 
‘ing contrasts, especially when treating of 
the two Covenants. The weakness of 
the one is made to reflect the strength of 
the other. (See ch. 8: 6—13. 9: 1--15. 
20: 1—10, 14—22. Gal. 4: 1—7, 21 
—31. 2 Cor. 3: 6—11.) 

The antithesis of ‘Mount Zion,’ is 
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where puts it. The Old Testament ac- 
count of Mount Zion is, that it was the 
place of worship for the Jews—the place 
where Jerusalem was located. Paul dis- 
carded this old institution and custom of 
worship. The Mount Zion, the city, 
and the Jerusalem, which concerned the 
Primitive church was ‘heavenly.’ He 
couples it with an ‘innumerable compa- 
ny of angels.’ ‘Jerusalem which is above 
is free, which is the mother of us all.’ 
(Gal. 4: 26.) 

‘To the general assembly and church 
of the first-born, which are written in 
heaven.’ This must be the ‘body of Christ’ 
—current and growing—of which Paul 
was a member—and what we understind 
and designate as the Primitive church. 

‘ And to God the Judge of all’ The 
assurance of the New Covenant was that, 
‘God hath said I will dwell in them, and 
walk in them ; and I will be their God, 
and they shall be my people.’ (2Cor. 
6: 16.) 

‘To the spirits of just men made perfect.’ 
These were the faith-heroes of the past, 
then in Hades, and particularly described 
in the 11th chapter of Hebrews. 

‘To Jesus the mediator of the New Cov- 
enant, and to the blood of sprinkling that 
speaketh better things than that of Abel.’ 
The meaning here Paul had evolved and 
amply discussed in this epistle, particu- 
larly in the 9th chapter. ‘ Without the 
shedding of blood there was no remission’ 
under the Old Covenant ; and it is by 
the ‘ blood of Christ that we are washed 
from our sins,’ and brought within the 
precincts of ‘eternal redemption’ under 
the New. 

The text seems to be the summing up 
of Paul’s general argument in the epistle ; 
viz., the office, work and availability of 
Jesus Christ in the salvation of men. 
Taken in this connection, the declaration 
of the passage comes to us with addition- 
al interest, and with double strength. It 
is no hyperbolical flourish of words, but 
a Jogical deduction from tacts. 

But the best of all is, that it comes to 
us with the authority of testimony. The 
doctrine, however radical and mysterious 
it may seem to be, is sustained by the 
most positive assertion of experience.— 
*Yeare come,’ &c., is the leading phrase, 
and it is certainly free from all ambiguity 
or cant. 

It is possible, then, to have vital fellow- 
ship-—to commingle with God and Christ 
and the heavenly hosts. This is the doc- 
trine of the passage: and it impiies that, 
in coming to the heavenly world, space is 
abolished. The real essence and ‘sanc- 
tuary’ of a man is his soul; and the soul 
saved knows no bounds of time and space. 
The soul of such a soul is Christ, and its 
electricity and power must be measured 
not by the ‘laws of nature’ but by the 
spiritual character and capability of 
Chiist. It was Christ who said, ‘ where 
two or three are gathered together in 
my name, there amJin the midst.— 
What does this mean but that he was 
and is ever present to the believer? But 
this spiritual presence of Christ to and 
in the believer, constitutes him a similar 
character, Paul said to the Colossians, 
‘Though I be absent in the flesh yet am 
I with you in spirit, &c. Again he says 
to the Corinthians, ‘ I verily, as absent in 
body, but present in spirit, have judged 





in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, when 
ye are gathered together, and my spirit, 
with the power of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
to deliver such an one unto Satan,’ &c. 
The secret of all this was the bona-jfide 
union between Paul and Christ ; it gave 
him the power of omnipresence, and the 
limitations of the flesh were comparatively 
unimportant. In his second letter to the 
Corinthians he said, ‘I knew a man in 
Christ about fourteen years ago, (whether 
in the body I cannot tell; or whether out 
of the body I cannot tell : God knoweth:) 
such an one caught up to the third heav- 
en....He was caught up into paradise, 
and heard unspeakable words which it 
is not lawful for a man to utter.’ Here 
Paul ascends from spiritually appearing 
among his brethern in this world, to an ab- 
solute commingling with heavenly spirits. 
It is good to recognize our unity with 
the heavens—to often recur to it, and in 
all circumstances fall back upon it. The 
truth that, as members of Christ, we are 
thus united, is an established truth, and 
the needful thing for us is to take ‘heed 
that we do not let it slip.” I cannot bet- 
ter conclude what I have to say, than by 
quoting the words of Paul in the context, 
‘Wherefore, we receiving a kingdom which 
cannot be moved, let us have grace where- 
by we may serve God acceptably with 
reverence and Godly fear.’ H. W. B. 
Oneida Commune. 





Labor not to be Rich, 

The pursuit of wealth is attended with 
many difficulties and dangers. -The cour- 
tiers of mammon are so numerous and 
the competition for her favor is so sharp, 
that she can afford to favor but few of 
them. If a man were to lay up one dol- 
lar a day, which would be considered do- 
ing remarkably well, it would take him 
33 years to accumulate $10,000, which 
after all would be considered but a small 
fortune in our cities. There are more- 
over a thousand chances of losing wealth, 
and in order to be successful it requires 
the utmost vigilance and close attention. 

What an influence on the character of 
aman this assiduous devotion to money 
must have! Thirty-three years of a 
man’s best life—at atime when charac- 
ter is being moulded, and when he is the 
most susceptible of enjoyment—all devo- 
ed to the acquisition of wealth, which, 
after all, is but the means of enjoyment! 
It is not surprising that there are 
so many mean and sordid characters 
in the world. The wonder is, rather, 
that there is so much generosity and no- 
ble-mindedness as there is. All of this 
over-attention to the business of accu- 
mulation is just so much value extracted 
from the moral character. This process 
of materializing the soul, and absorbing 
the life in the accumulation of inanimate 
possessions, is an absolute waste of the 
high and heavenly faculties which God 
hath given us. There is but little ca- 
pacity for enjoyment left after a man’s 
best energies have thus been drained and 
devoted. No wonder that Christ said, 
‘ How hardly shall they that have riches 
enter the kingdom of heaven.’ The 
great difficulty with auch evidently lies, 
not so much in the mere fact that they 
have wealth, (for that in itself considered 
would not be a hindrance) as it does in 
the character which the accumulation 
and possession of wealth has stamped up- 
on them. It is the out-flowing of love 











cerning him that has so done this deed ; 


that makes heaven. But the life of the 


rich, has been spent in gathering to itself 
material with which to bless itself. A} 
of sucha life must be unlived, so to speak, 
and the person must become a little child 
before he is fit for the kingdom of Heay- 
en. 

How much better then it is for men 
to devote themselves to love, and set their 
hearts on something that will increase 
their power of enjoyment, and to pick up 
the crumbs of happiness which come day 
by day. True wealth is fullness of life 
and communion of hearts. It is this 
alone that gives value to temporal wealth, 
Therefore Christ says, ‘Make to your- 
selves friends of the mammon of unright- 
eousness’—sacrifice the less to the greater, 
‘Seek first the Kingdom God and his 
righteousness and all these things shal] 
be added unto you.’ H. J. 8. 

Wallingford Commune. 





Solidified Milk. 


According to the N. Y. Times,a Mr Blatch- 
ford of Amenia, Dutchess Co., has invented 4 
mode of solidifying milk. A Committee from 
the N. Y. Academy of Medicine, have visited Mr, 
B. and observed the process, one of whom re- 
ports of it as follows : 

“To 112 Ibs of milk, 28 Ibs of Stuart’s white 
sugar were added, and a trivial portion of bi-car- 
bonate of soda, a teaspoonful, merely enough to 
insure the neutralizing of any acidity, which in 
the summer season is exhibited even a few min- 
utes after milking, although inappreciable to the 
organs of taste. The sweet milk was poured into 
evaporating pans of enameled iron, embedded in 
warm water heated by steam. <A _ thermometer 
was immersed in each of these water-baths; that 
by frequent inspection, the temperature might 
not rise above the point which years of experi- 
ence have shown advisable. To facilitate the 
evaporation,—by means of blowers and other in- 
genious apparatus,—a current of air is established 
between the covers of the pans and the solidifying 
milk. ‘onnected with the steain engine is an 
arrangement of stirrers, for agitating the milk 
slightly while evaporating, and so gentiy as not 
to churn it. In about three hours the milk and 
sugar assumed a pasty consistency, and delighted 
the palates of all present. By constant mamipu- 
lation and warming. it was reduced to a rich, 
creamy-looking powder, then exposed to the air 
to cool, weighed into parcels of a pound each, and 
by a press, with the force of a ton or two, made 
tv assume the compact form of a tablet, (the size 
of a small brick,) in which shape covered with 
tin foil, it is presented to the public.,” 

The writer adds: 

*Some of the solidified milk which had been 
grated and disolved ir. water the previous even- 
inz, was found covered with a rich cream; this, 
skimmed off, was soon converted into excellent 
butter. Another solution was speedily converted 
into wine-whey, by a treatment precisely similar 
to that employed in using ordinary milk. It fully 
equaled the expectations of all; so that sohdified 
milk will hereafter rank among the necessary ap- 
pendages of the sick room. In fine, this article 
makes paps, custards, puddings, and cakes, equal 
to the best milk; and one may be sure it is an 
unadulterated article obtained from weil pas- 
tured cattle,and not the produce of distillery 
slops—neither can it be watered. For our steam- 
ships, our packets, for those traveling by land or 
by sea, for hotel purposes or use in private fami- 
hes, for young or old, we recommend it cordially 
as a substitute for fresh milk.” 

The Times remarks: 

“The Committee of the Academy is to make its 
report at an early meeting. The milk, being pre- 
pared with sugar, is a little too sweet for those 
who prefer to take no sugar in their table drinks : 
and in the specimen we have used there was a 
slight empyreumatic taste. We are told, howev- 
er, that it can always be avoided in the prepara- 
tion hereafter. We are not able to say whether 
or not the article is in the market.” 





Tue Arrica’s News AND THE TELEGRAPH. 
—It will be reco!lected that the steamer Af- 
rica was signalled off this port last Friday, at 
tbout one o'clock, P. M. At 2 o0’cloek the 


‘steamer was boarded five miles off Sandy Hook 


by the news yacht of the Associated Press, 
and the important intelligence brought out by 
her was almost immediately transferred to the 
to the Sandy Hook Telegraph Office, by mean: 
of carrier pigeors, from whence it was trans~ 
witted over the wires to this City, where it was 
published over one hour in advance of the 
steamer’s arrival at her dock in Jersey City. 
At about the same moment the passenger: 
steppel on shore from the Africa, the news 
was placed at New Orleans, Halifax, Quebec, 
and St. John’s, and all intermediate towns, 
thus affording a marked illustration of the im- 
mense convenience of the telegraph to the read- 





ing publie.— Tribune. 
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